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THE BARBER IN THE EAST. must needs go through many preparatives before 
In the East everything is systematic and grave, | he commences. First, he has his pipe fresh filled ; 
but it is especially so amongst the Turks. If, for | then, he strokes down his beard; next, he looks 
instance, you can induce any one to sing you only | gravely round to see that all are giving attention ; 


@ verse from some Turkish melody, the vocalist | after that, he hums a few words gently to himself, 
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to see that there is no mistake about the words or 
the music; then again, he raises his right hand to his 
jaw, passes the thumb under the chin, and extends 
the forefinger to the right ear, and thus plays 
imaginary notes with the other three fingers in the 
air; finally, he stretches his mouth open to such 
an alarming extent that ap prepare for a start 
simultaneously with himself, and the first quaver 
is an effort productive to European ears of the 
most discordant tones. But we have nothing par- 
ticular at present to do with oriental musicians 
and strains, except to observe that as there is such 
etiquette to be observed in commencing a musical 
performance, so is it in every other pastime or 
occupation of eastern nations generally, from the 
stout Brahmin, who ties a straw round his waist 
to regulate the quantity of curry and rice to which 
he is limited at each meal, or the sedate Turk, who 
has his head and limbs scalded at barbers’ shops, 
and who then, as though to create a corresponding 
irritation, causes a shampooing-master to crack and 
stretch these already injured members to an extent 
that makes those net accustomed to the art shud- 
der at the sight of t..e operation. 

But, the better to understand these processes, 
we may imagine ourselves pacing a main street in 
Aleppo, and pausing at the open windows of 4 
barber’s shop to scrutinize the barber himself and 
the contetits of his establishment, with the sham- 
pooing-maste? also and his victims. Barbers all 
over the Bast have been for many ages noted as 
important subjects of the state. In India, they are 
the great newsmongers of the town. Almost every 
English officer indeed, and evety civilian, has his 
own particular barber ; but it often happens that the 
same individual, with perhaps an assistant or two, 
serves the whole community. Tliey ate régular 
attendants at regular hours of the morning, and 
the Aabitud in India looks forward to their arrival 
with as much impatience as a Lombard-stieet 
banker waits for his morning “Times.” There { Rot 
a thing stirring in cantoninent, not a man Mal 
ried nor a womai ill, not a dog lamed, not a favours 
ite horse shod nor a dog who has increasetl 
family, but the barber fs egy With the 
and the fnformation is retailed by him pleeem 
for the befiefit of every customer he ¥ 

In China, a barber’s experience is extensive; he 
has to do not only with the heads, the 
tails of the people; and his skill is generally ae 
knowledged by all, from the empefor downwards. 
In Siam, barbers are next in fmpoftance te prime 
ministers, and they rank with Cs gens 
usually conversant with bloed-lctting and a few 
other minor duties * to the apothecaria®’ 
art. But it is in Tw in the land of the 
Caliphs, that we eet W th the barber in his 
proper soil, enjoying all thé dignity of hig sharp 
profession, looked up to and hotieuref by the 
multitude, and admitted to the ; 
pasha. He is the advertiser of 
the neighbourhood, the terror of young gentlemen 
with a weak growth of beard or a tender head, and 
the aversion of labourers, who are compelled to 
submit an eight days’ beard to his rough manage- 
ment; yet all flock to him and pay him lip- 
homage. Besides other things, the barber in Tur- 
key 1s generally the vendor of cunning drugs and 
charms, anti-fleabite mixtures, deadly doses for 


éride of the 
all the bathe in. 
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| rats, with occasionally some favourite remedy for 
| dangerous diseases. Exercising as he does such 
diversified functions, the Turkish barber has 
little spare time on his hands. He is always an 
early riser, and commences his day’s operations 
by experiments upon himself. His moustache 
is a perfect pattern for curl, gloss, and enormous 
letigth ; his head is as smooth and hairless as a 
monk’s at eighty; his costume is in the height 
of Turkish fashion ; and in the season he is sure to 
have a bouquet of sweet-smelling flowers in his 
bosom. ‘Thus equipped, and having partaken of 
his early coffee and pipe, the barber sets forth for 
his shop, which is usually in the heart of the most 
thronged bazaar; and there, long before the busy 
world is astir, he and his assistant have set all 
things in apple-pie order; they have swept up the 
floor, dusted the shelves, spread out fresh napkins, 
rinsed the pewter basins, set on the fire huge cal- 
drons of water to boil, garnished the soap-dishes 
with sweet-smelling herbs and flowers, set forth 
chairs and stools in goodly array, in preparation for 
the business of the day, which, by the time these 
arrangements are completed, commences in right 
earnest. 

The first customer that comes is an old man 
skilled in the art of shampooing, who undergoes 
the operation of being shaved gratis, he being a 
kind of sleeping partner in the barber’s establish- 
ment. The napkin is no sooner removed from his 
throat than the tisual every-day custoiiers appear. 
Foremost among them is an old gentleman who 
is sadly tormented with rheumatism; he is very 
particular that not Owe item in the etiquette of 
Turkish shaving 6perations be omitted ; the barber 
is aWare of this, and prises him as a regular cus- 
tomet that may be coutited upon for at least ten 
paras (about two farthig® sterling) a day. After 
a long string of compliméiits has been exchanged, 
tnd thé fineness of the Wenther adverted to, the 
ld man seats hitnself ceremoniottsly in the barber's 
wtate chai, and there groans fnvoluntarily as he 
bees the ml ty preparations g forward for an 
Attack upon his head and beard. The barber next, 
Wrawing fear, respectfully relieves him of his 

hty turban, which is carefully lid wpon a 
nd covered over with a white napkin. Then 

- ta a d —_ = to wy Se ina 
ge Apron that ties behind, ing his arms to 
hia wide, In this defenteless eondition he imme- 
comes the vietin of half-a-dozen flies, 

whieh tickle his nose and flap per his eyes till 
he is redticed to the necesalty of calling the barber 
to his assistance, On hearing the summons, this 
Worthy, who has beet preparing a huge basin of 
hot suds and sharpening his wicouth razots, rushes 
to the rescue, and in about a minute afterwards 
we have lost sight of the old victim, whose whole 
face and head, and every visible portion of the neck, 
ae one exteii#ive field of soap-bubbles, froth, 
hot vapows, Now the barber may be seen 
scrubbing away, with a huge hair bag on either 
hand; then he darts to one side and fetches a 
huge basinful of very hot water; and the next 
instant the victim’s head, soap-suds and all, are 
forcibly immersed in this. In a few seconds it 
emerges red and inflamed, with the eyes starting 
nearly out of their sockets, the victim meanwhile 
' sputtering and grunting for breath. Barely has he 
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had time to implore a few moments’ respite before 
another basin is produced, and the head 
disappears beneath its depths. This time the 
water is cold almost to freezing, and the whole 
frame quivers again, as though quite electrified by 
the sudden shock. On being withdrawn, a death- 
like palor has taken the place of the rubicund 
complexion so lately exposed to view. Soon, how- 
ever, the friction of a dry towel restores the cireu- 
lation, succeeded by the application of lukewarm 
soap and water, after which the razor almost im- 
erceptibly, certainly unfelt by the customer, passes 
ey the crown of the head and rounds the pro- 
montory of the chin with marvellous speed, leaving 
only a small tuft on the crown, and the much-prized 
oriental moustache. Turks who wear beards sel- 
dom, we may observe, resort to a barber’s shop, as 
their heads only require to be manipulated, and 
to dress these is a department in the barber’s art 
which is generally left to young practitioners. 

The ordeal just described having been passed 
through, the napkin is removed, and the customer 
is at liberty to rmse his hands and face; but be- 
fore the turban is restored to his head he again 
submits himself to the barber’s care, for the 
purpose of having all his minor joints cracked. 
First, the head is seized, and wrenched with such 
violent jerks from side to side that one unaccus- 
tomed to the spectacle would think the barber 
intent on violence. After this, every tender bone 
of the ear undergoes a similar process, and the 
joints of the fingers go off like a small battery of 
Chinese crackers. This completes the cracking 
process, which is anything but agreeable to = 

e 


who have not been for years inured to it. 
Turks, however, like it. 

The old customer now under consideration, re- 
leased from the barber, calls loudly for pipe and 


coffee. When these are produced, he sips the one 
and whiffs the other, whilst seated in a large easy 
chair by the window-side, where the science of the 
shampooing-master is about to be put to the test. 
The leg of the old gentleman, tender perhaps from 
rheumatism, is hoisted upon a wooden stool, and 
the shampooer commences by gradually and softl 
pressing, between his fingers and thumb, the flesh 
from the ankle to the knee. By degrees, the 
nipping becomes harder and the movement more 
rapid, till by and by the cries from the old man, of 
Thumum! thumum! (It is enough!) indicate 
that the pressure has reached to such an extent as 
to be no longer endurable. The operation, how- 
ever, has promoted a free cireulation of blood in 
the ailing limb, and the old man stalks forth 
upon it as securely as though it were made of iron, 
and were impregnable to to-morrow’s twitches. 
The next customer the barber has to deal with 
is an oriental dandy, who, after undergoing the 
operation of being shaved, stands at least five 
minutes whilst he twists his moustaches into a 
variety of shapes, and gazes with evident com- 
placency on both sides of the circular mirror; in 
one of these he admires a giant and in the other a 
pigmy. At length he takes himself off, and a day- 
labourer, it may be, with his staff and bundle of 
day’s provisions, heaves in sight, while shortly after 
him a whole posse arrive. By an hour before mid- 
day the barber’s shaving and shampooing occupa- 
tions may be said to be over, and he passes his 


again | 





afternoons in alternately notching scores against 
creditors and notching the bald heads of patients 
suffering from sick headaches. The latter is a 
common practice in Syria. Every man suffering 
from the headache goes to the barber, and gets him 
to make some half-dozen notches with a razor on 
his head, absurdly supposing that the blood thus 
escaping will immediately give ease. The remedy 
is a painful, and, in many instances, we should 
think, a dangerous one. 


ANNALS AND ANECDOTES OF LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

THE commercial world—prosaic, calculating, and 
imaginative as it is generally supposed to be—is 
the last place to which the lover of romance would 
be likely to go in quest of exciting and stimulating 
narratives. And yet, perhaps, there are few works, 
professing to deal with the actualities of life, that 
abound so largely with dramatic incidents as the 
successive publications emanating from the pen of 
Mr. Francis, the well-known city chronicler. There 
are, we presume, few persons sustaining any impor- 
tant mercantile relations in this country who have 
not felt the engrossing interest of his “ Times and 
Traditions of the Bank of England,” “ The Chro- 
nicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange,” and 
his still more recent volumes on the “ History, So- 
cial Relations, and Revelations of the English 
Railway.” That this peculiar field of research is 
by no means exhausted is evident from the appear- 
ance, within a few weeks, of a new chapter in the 
*yomance of Mammon,” entitled, ‘‘ Annals, Anec- 
dotes, and Legends of Life Assurance.” * Though, 
in our opinion, inferior, both as regards fresh- 
ness of materials and literary execution, to its pre- 
decessors, it will be found by the general reader to 
afford much valuable information in relation to the 
subject upon which it treats, agreeably interspersed 
with anecdotes of an enlivening description. While 
strenuously inculcating the great advantages to be 
derived from an ever-widening application of the 
economic principle of assurance, the tendency of 
the work is decidedly to beget a spirit of extreme 
caution in reference to the associations with which 
an individual may identify himself. The history of 
the past is full of melancholy failures, and utters 
solemn warnings to the unscrupulous schemers of 
the present generation. 

The casual practice of mutual assurance is of 
much greater antiquity than is generally supposed. 
Passing by some doubtful illustrations of the 
principle during the Roman empire, we find that, 
in our own country, one of the earliest exemplifi- 
cations of the axiom that “ union is strength” 
occurred in connexion with the guilds of our 
Saxon forefathers. In the distracted state of 
society consequent upon the introduction of a new 
race by the conquest, every freeman of fourteen being 
forced to find sureties to keep the peace, certain 
neighbours, composed of ten families, became bound 
for one another, either to produce anyone of the 
number who should offend against the Norman law, 
or to make pecuniary satisfaction for the offence. 
To do this, they raised a fund by mutual payments, 
which they placed in one common stock. . This was 
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pure mutual assurance; and from this arose other 
kindred fraternities. ‘To meet the pecuniary exi- 
gencies which were perpetually arising from fines 
and forfeitures, and to aid one another in burials, 
sickness, and penal mulcts, friendly societies—the 
prototypes of those of the present day—were esta- 
blished ; the curious rules of many of which are 
still extant, and cannot be read without admiration 
of the spirit of brotherly helpfulness that warmed 
the hearts of men towards each other in an age of 
comparative barbarism. 

With the rise and extension of our maritime com- 
merce came a new application of the principle, in 
the form of marine assurance, not only against the 
ruinous casualties of storms and shipwrecks, at a 
period when navigation was far more hazardous 
than it now is, but also against the corsairs that 
then so daringly roved the seas. These piratical 
adventurers, after disposing of the cargoes which 
they seized, at the nearest market, were accustomed 
to sell the seamen into bondage, from which they 
could only be released on the payment of a large 
ransom. To secure this ransom, therefore, many 
mariners, before undertaking a perilous voyage, 
would give a certain premium to their merchant 
freighters, who, in return, pledged themselves to 
pay a sufficient sum to secure the navigators’ free- 
dom within fifteen days after the certificate of their 
captivity. It is a curious fact, too, that during 
the crusading era, when fanatical men undertook 
those extraordinary pilgrimages which to us wear 
such an air of romance, many of the palmers, with 
more good sense than we are usually disposed to 
give them credit for, were wont before starting to 
insure themselves against the chances of Saracen 
captivity. ‘There was yet another mode of assur- 
ance commonly practised by the traveller of the 
“olden time,” who, before departing on a long or 
dangerous enterprise, deposited a specific amount 
in the hands of a money-broker, on condition that 
if he returned he should receive double or treble 
the amount he had paid; while, in the event of his 
not returning, the money-broker was to retain the 
deposit, which was in truth a premium under 
another name. All this time, however, there were 
but a few exceptional instances of that inestimable 
form of assurance which is so popular in the pre- 
sent day; namely, the provision of a sum payable 
to his heirs on the death of the assurer. The 
pwucity of such cases probably arose from the 
enormous premiums which then, in the absence of 
all authentic data, were charged by monied men 
who undertook the risk. 

The granting of life annuities, it appears, had 
attracted considerable attention by the close of the 
seventeeth century. One of the first men who 
gained for himself an unenviable notoriety in this 
line was Audley, who seems to have had a perfect 
genius for money-making. ‘ He was originally,” 
says Mr. Francis, “a lawyer's clerk, with a salary 
of six shillings a week; but his talent for saving 
was so well supported by his self-privation, that he 
lived upon half, keeping the other half as the su- 
perstructure of his future fortune. He was so 
great an adept in the tricks of law, that he was 
soon enabled to purchase his apprenticeship; and, 
with the first 6002. he had saved, bought of a no- 
bleman an annuity of 967. for nineteen years. The 
nobleman died; his heir neglected to pay the 
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annuity, and Audley made him suffer to the extent 
of 50002. in fines and forfeitures. The usurer soon 
found money trading better than Jaw writing. He 
became a procurer of bail; he compounded debts ; 
he enticed easy landowners into granting well- 
secured annuities; he encouraged their extrava- 
gance, and, under pretence of ministering to their 
wants, became possessed of many a fine estate. 
The following story will illustrate his crafty and 
grasping character. In the early part of his ca- 
reer, a draper of mean repute was arrested by his 
merchant for 2007. Audley bought the debt of 
the latter for 40., and was immediately offered an 
advance on his bargain by the fraudulent trades- 
man. Audley refused the terms; but when the 
draper pressed, as if struck by a sudden whim, he 
consented to discharge the debt, if his creditor 
would sign a formal contract to pay within twenty 
years from that time one penny, to be progres- 
sively doubled on the first day of twenty consecu- 
tive months, under a penalty of 5002. The terms 
seemed easy, and the draper consented. The knave 
was one of those who ‘ grow rich by breaking.’ 
But here Audley had him in his net. Year after 
year he watched his prey; he saw him increase in 
wealth, and then made his first demand for one 
penny. As month succeeded month he continued 
his claim, progressively doubling the amount, until 
the draper took alarm, used his pen, found that to 
carry out his agreement would cost him more than 
40002., and, to avoid it, paid the penalty of 5007.” 

The first assurance on a life of which there is 
any positive legal record took place on the 3rd of 
September, 1697, when a policy was made on the 
life of Sir Robert Howard for a period of one 
year. On the same day in 1698, it appears, the 
assurer died, and the merchant refused to pay, on 
the ground that the policy had expired. Lord 
Holt, however, before whom the case was tried, 
ruled that “ from the day of the date” excluded the 
day itself, and that the underwriter was liable. 
The first attempt to found an association for the 
purpose of granting life annuities to the nominces 
of the assurers was made by the Mercers’ Com- 
pany in 1698; but being based on erroneous data, 
the undertaking failed to make good its tempting 
promises. In their extremity, fifty years after- 
wards, they petitioned parliament for assistance, 
which was munificently granted, and the company 
is uow one of the most flourishing in London. ‘The 
Amicable Company, which is generally regarded as 
the nursing-mother of life assurance, dates its 
origin to the first decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The assurance merchants, finding their 
profits endangered in 1706, applied to Queen Anne 
for a charter of incorporation, which was conceded. 
If the Mercers’ Company erred in fixing its pre- 
miums ruinously low, the Amicable went to the 
opposite extreme, while at the same time it actually 
made no distinction between an old life and a young 
one—between a healthy and an unhealthy man. 
Its terms of insurance have subsequently undcr- 
gone repeated modifications and reductions, to 
adapt them to the advance of the science of proba- 
bilities and the increased value of human life. 

It will scarcely be imagined that so early as the 
year 1708 a complete mania for universal assur- 
ance seized upon the people of England. Bubble 
schemes of the most absurd and transparently 
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fraudulent character started into existence on every 
side. ‘“ Tempting advertisements were inserted in 
the journals to show the especial advantages of a 
new tontine. Infant or adult, married or single, 
were addressed in ‘The Lucky Seventy, or the 
Longest Liver takes all;’ while, paraded in pro- 
mising forms, and painted in bright colours, arose 
societies to keep the subscribers when they mar- 
ried, and pay for their burials when they died.” It 
is painful to reflect that, during this period of 
disgraceful jobbing, it was not the well-to-do and 
wealthy class, but the poor and thrifty, who were 
the chief victims ; and it can hardly be matter of 
surprise that these “little goes” of assurance, as 
they were designated, exercised for a time a very 
— effect upon the progress of the prin- 
ciple. 

The check imposed upon speculation by the 
failure of these schemes was not, however, of very 
long duration, for shortly afterwards commenced 
that terrible era in commercial history signalized 
by the South Sea Bubble, when men, as if smitten 
with gold-madness, ran about Exchange-alley, ex- 
claiming, “Give us something to subscribe to— 
we care not what it is.’ No wonder, when such 
was the feverish state of the public mind, that men 
and companies were to be found willing to humour 
this gambling mood, and “ fool” these eager dupes 
“to the top of their bent.” Amidst the general 
wreck of projects that then took place, two or three 
managed to weather the devastating storm, and 
have descended to our own times. Of these, the 
Royal Exchange and the London Corporation are 
entitled to honourable mention. 


We sometimes take credit to ourselves for the 
unparalleled ingenuity of the actuaries and pro- 
jectors of the present day in devising novel appli- 
cations of the principle of assurance; but these 
fond delusions are speedily dispelled on exploring 


the annals of the past. Thus, we find that more 
than 120 years ago, most of the sagacious expedi- 
ents for lessening the calamities of life which now 
excite our admiration had occurred to the minds 
of our forefathers. The “Commercial Credit Mu- 
tual Assurance Society” was foreshadowed in 1720 
by two bubble companies for the insurance of debts. 
The “ Guarantee Society,” which now indemnifies 
employers against the evils of dishonesty, had its 
prototype at the same early period in an office 
opened at a tavern, to insure masters and mistresses 
against losses from theft, etc. Among the other 
curiosities of that fertile era were insurances from 
housebreakers, from highwaymen, from lying, and 
from death by drinking rum or geneva. But 
although, except in the former of these, we are 
confessedly behind our ancestors, we can find no- 
thing in the catalogue of their projects at all equal 
in extravagance and presumption to one modern 
— that lifts its impious head among us, 
namely, that for “insurance against the pains of 
purgatory.” We trust the day is not far distant 
when the diffusion of scriptural truth among our 
Roman catholic friends will reduce such societies 
—to use a commercial phrase—to a non-paying 
point. 

As we approach the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the science of life assurance begins to 
assume consistency and an intelligible shape. A 
number of statists appeared in succession, and by 


, their calculations as to the value of life laid those 
| solid and impregnable foundations upon which the 
| Vastly ramified transactions of assurance now so 
| securely rest. Among the fathers of this useful 
| Science we may name De Moivre, Kersseboom, 
| Hodgson, Dodson, Simpson, and, much later, Dr. 
Price. To discuss the comparative merits of the 
contributions of these writers upon this most com- 
plicated subject would occupy too much space, and 
would possess, moreover, little interest for the 
general reader. It must suffice to know that, with 
more authentic and specific data thus at command, 
the companies that continued to creep into ex- 
istence possessed guarantees for stability and suc- 
cess not often enjoyed by their predecessors. 

Passing by the establishment of the Equitable 
—which had to endure for several years a stern 
conflict with danger and difficulty, both from 
within and from without, and which narrowly es- 
caped spoliation by the government when strait- 
ened by an exhausted treasury—we are brought 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century. At 
this period, a new attack of the gambling mania, 
which it would seem has been accustomed to come 
and go periodically in the commercial world with 
all the regularity of an epidemic, had seized upon 
the public mind, and at length became so serious 
that the legislature were compelled to interfere. 
This form of speculation in human life and human 
adventure is one of the strangest by-ways in the 
annals of insurance. “From 1720,” says Mr. 
Francis, “much of the legitimate business had 
been usurped by it, policies being opened on the 
lives of public men, with a recklessness at once 
disgraceful and injurious to the morals of the 
country. The life of Sir Robert Walpole was 
assured for many thousands; and at particular 
portions of his career—when his person seemed 
endangered, as at the excise bill, or by party hate, 
as at the time of his threatened impeachment— 
the premium was proportionately enlarged. When 
George 11 fought at Dettingen, twenty-five per cent. 
was paid against his return. The rebellion of 1745, 
as soon as the terror which it excited had passed 
away, was likewise productive of an infamous 
amount of business. The members of Garraway’s, 
the assurers at Lloyd’s, and the merchants of the 
Royal Exchange, being unable to raise or lower 
the price of stocks any more by reports of the 
Pretender’s movements, made sporting assurances 
on his adventures, and opened policies on his life. 
Sometimes the news arrived that he was taken 
prisoner, and the undertakers waxed grave. Some- 
times it was rumoured that he had escaped, and 
they grew gay again. Thousands were ventured 
on Ly whereabouts, and tens of thousands on his 
head. 

“The rebel lords who were captured in that 
disastrous os were another source of profit 
to the speculators. The gray hairs of old Lord 
Lovat did not prevent them from gambling on his 
life. The gallantry of Balmerino and the devotion 
of Lady Nithsdale raised no soft scruples in the 
minds of the brokers; and when the husband of 
the latter escaped from the Tower, the agitation of 
those who had perilled their money on his life, and 
to whom his violent death would have been a profit, 
is described as noisy and excessive. But no sooner 
was it known that he had escaped, than fresh 
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policies were opened on his renauine, and great 
must have been the indignation of his high-minded 
wife when she afterwards heard this trait of city 
character. The advent of the German emigrants 
furnished another opportunity. In 1765, upwards 
of 800 men, women, and children lay in Goodman’s 
Fields in the open air, without food. They had 
been brought by a speculator from the Palatinate, 
Franconia, and Suabia, and then deserted by him. 
In a strange land, without friends, exposed by 
night and by day to the influences of the atmo- 
sphere, death was the necessary result. On the 
third day, when several expired from hunger or 
exposure, the callous-hearted assurance speculators 
were ready, and wagers were actually made as to 
how many would die in the week. In the western 
part of the metropolis considerable feeling was 
exhibited for these unhappy creatures, and in the 
country a charitable fervour was excited in their 
behalf; but indubitably the greatest interest was 
felt by those operators in the Alley and under- 
writers of Lloyd’s coffee-house, who had made con- 
tracts on their distresses and speculated on their 
deaths. The benevolent spirit of England, how- 
ever, soon put this infamous speculation to an end, 


by providing the unfortunate Germans with food, | 
she 


ter, and the means of emigration.” 

These are only specimens of the heartless and 
demoralizing practices which then raged through- 
out society, and which might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. They will suffice, however, to give a 
picture of the sordid spirit of the times. This 
custom of speculating on human life was afterwards 
rendered illegal by an act of the legislature, as was 


also a fraudulent system of annuities which had | 


speedily usurped its place. Notwithstanding the 
numerous ephemeral and spasmodic attempts to 
promote assurance during all this time, there were, 
it appears, in 1808, only three offices of any stand- 
ing in existence. Alternate excitements and panics 
had either ruined or fatally shaken the host of 
schemes that had sprung up from time to time. 
The public having at !-n¢gth come to entertain a 
well-founded horror of life annuities granted by 
private persons, the government determined to 
become dealers in them, though in doing so they 
committed an alarming mistake in their calcula- 
tions, of which the public were not slow to take 
advantage, Speculators soon found that the go- 
vernment charge for a life annuity afforded a very 
remunerative investment, and even the insurance 
offices made considerable profit by purchasing and 
re-selling them. But the measure of their gains 
was the extent of the loss to the treasury of the 
country; and so immense was the waste of the 
public money alleged to be, that a great outcry 
was justly raised against the continuance of this 
financial blunder. After much dogged delay, Mr. 
Finlaison was employed to construct some corrected 
tables, which were laid before the house in 1829. 
Able actuaries soon detected a fatal flaw in these 
new tables, as regards the terms payable by aged 
persons, which were far too low. This fresh error 
was pointed out to the authorities, but they refused 
to rectify it, and the act was passed. 

It appears that, according to the tables thus 
authorized, a man of ninety years of age, by paying 
1007., would receive for life an annuity of 622. 
“The shrewd gentlemen of the Stock Exchange,” 


says Mr. Francis, “ immediately saw and seized 
the advantage. Agents were employed to seek out, 
in Scotland and elsewhere, robust men of ninety 
years of age, to select none but those who were 
free from the hard labour which tells on advanced 
life, and to forward a list of their names. The 
Marquis of Hertford added to his vast wealth by 
choosing as nominees those who were remarkable 
for high health; on two only taking annuities of 
26002. Wherever a person was found at the age 
of ninety, gently touched by the hand of time, he 
' was sure to be discovered by the agents of the 
money market, the members of which speculated 
| with, but scarcely perilled, their wealth on the lives 
_ of these men on such terms. 

| The inhabitants of the rural districts of Scot- 
| land, of Westmoreland, and of Cumberland, were 


| surprised by the sudden and extraordinary atten- 


| tion paid to many of their aged members. If they 
| were sick, the surgeon attended them at the cost 
‘of some good genius; and if they were poor, the 
| comforts of life were granted them. In one village 
_ the clergyman was empowered to supply the wants 
| of three old hale fishermen during the winter sea- 
| son, to the envy of his sick and ailing parishioners. 
In another, all the cottagers were rendered jealous 
by the incessant watchful attention paid to a nono- 
genarian by the magnate of the place. It was 
whispered by the less favoured that he had been 
given a home near the great house; that the cook 
had orders to supply him with whatever was nice 
and nourishing ; that the laird had been heard to 
i say he took a great interest in his life; and that 
|he even allowed the doctor twenty-five golden 
guineas a year so long as he kept his ancient 
patient alive. One man was chosen of above 
ninety, who would walk eight miles any day for 
sixpence. There were two baronets offered, illus- 
trative of an old story. Both were nonogenarians ; 
both were sound, wind and limb: the one was re- 
markable for his extreme temperance, the other for 
drinking two bottles of wine daily; but both were 
first-rate lives. 

“The offices were besieged with contracts on 
such men as these. Notwithstanding the heavy 
losses which government had sustained by the pre- 
vious tables, they lost much more by the present 
oversight ; for against lives chosen with so much 
care and nursed with so much attention, there was 
not a chance.” It is difficult to say to what extent 
this fresh speculation would have proceeded, had 
not Mr. Goulburn availed himself of a clause in 
the act, to cease granting annuities which might 
prove unprofitable to government. 

We had intended to have alluded to some of the 
strange and romantic instances of fraud upon in- 
surance offices given in the volume before us, and 
especially to the impudent career and disastrous 
end of the “ Independent and West Middlesex Fire 
and Life Insurance Company ;” but we find our 
space already exhausted. We need not here enter 
upon a consideration of the present progress and 
prospects of general assurance, as most of our 
readers will be more or less conversant with this 
aspect of the subject. We cannot conclude this 
historical retrospect, however, without expressing 
our gratitude that a principle of such great value 
to the community has been at length rescued from 
the hands of the Thugs of the commercial world, 






























































and made to minister in so many ways to the 
welfare of the families of those who are wise 
— to avail themselves of its diversified be- 
nefits. 





PLANETARY OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE EAST. 


In a letter recently written by Mr. Stoddart, an Ame- 
rican missionary, to Sir John Herschel, bart., from 
Oroomiah, in Persia, we have some striking facts re- 
lated in reference to the appearances presented by 
some of the principal planets of our solar system. 
“No one,” he says, “has ever travelled in this countr 
without being surprised at the distinctness with which 
distant objects are seen, Mountains fifty, sixty, and 
even a hundred miles off are projected with great 
sharpness of outline on the blue sky; and the sno 
peak of Ararat, the venerable father of Seentalein te 
just as bright and beautiful when two hundred mijeg 
distant as when we stand near its bagsg, This won- 
derful transparency of the atmosphere frequently de- 
ceives the inexperienged traveller; and the clump of 
trees indicating a yillage, which seems to rise only 
two or three miles before him, he will be often ag 
many hours in reaching, In this connexion you will 
be interested to know that the apparent convergence 
of the sun’s rays, at a point diametrically opposite its 
disk, which, if I mistake not, Sir David Brewster 
speaks of as a very rare phenomenon, ig here so com: 
mon, that not @ week passes in camper, when the 
whole sky at sunset is not striped with ribbons, very 
much like the meridians on an artificial globe. But it 
is after nightfall that our sky appears in its highest 
brilliancy and beauty. Though accustomed to watch 
the heavens in different parts of the world, I have 
never seen anything like the splendour of a Persian 
summer evening. It is not too much to say, that, 
were it not for the interference of the moon, we should 
have seventy-five nights in the three summer months, 
superior for purposes of observation to the very finest 
nights which favour the astronomer in the New 
World, 

“When I first came here I brought with me a six- 
foot Newtonian telescope of five inches aperture, of 
my own manufacture, and though the mirrors have 
since been much tarnished, and the instrument other- 
wise injured, its performance is incomparably superior 
to what it was in America, Venus sometimes shines 
with a light so dazzling, that at a distance of thirteen 
feet from the window I have distinguished the hands 
of a watch, and even the letters of a book. Some few 
months since, having met with the statement that the 
satellites of Jupiter had been seen without a glass on 
Mount Etna, it occurred to me that I was in the most 
favourable circumstances possible for testing the power 
of the unassisted eye, and I determined at once to 
make some experiments on the subject. My attention 
was, of course, first turned to Jupiter, but for a con- 
siderable time with no success. It was always so 
bright, and shot out so many rays, that it seemed 

uite impossible to detect any of its moons, even at 
their greatest elongation from the planet, I varied 
the experiment in scveral ways, by looking through 
the tube of a small telescope, from which the lenses 
had been taken, and also by placing my eye near the 
corner of a building, so as to cut off the most brilliant 
rays of the planet, and yet leave the view unobstructed 
to the right hand or the left; but in neither case could 
I find any satellite. Some time after I was sitting on 
the terrace as daylight was fading into darkness, and 
thought I would watch Jupiter from its first distinct 
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appearance till it shone out in its full splendour. This 
time I was exceedingly gratified, just as stars of the 
first and second magnitude were beginning to appear, 
to see two extremely faint points of light near the 
planet, which I felt sure were satellites. On pointing 
my telescope towards them, my first impressions were 
confirmed, and I almost leaped for joy. 

“Since that night, I have many times, at the same 

hour of the evening, had a similar view of these tele- 

scopic objects, and think I cannot be mistaken as to 

the fact of their visibility. I must, however, add that 

none of my associates, who at my request have attend- 

ed to the subject, are swre that they detect them, 

though the most sharp-sighted individual feels some 

confidence that he can do so. As these friends, how- 

ever, are not practical observers, their failure to sce the 

satellites does not at all shake my belief that I have 

seen them myself, The time during which these satel- 

lites are visible is hardly more than ten minutes. The 

planet itself soon becomes so bright that they are lost 

in its rays. I will not stop to discuss the question, in 

itself a most interesting one, why they are visible at 

all, when stars of the third and fourth magnitudes are 

not distinguishable, byt merely give the facts in the 

case, knowing that you will reason on them far better 

than I can. Both the fixed stars and the planets shine 

here with a beautifully steady light, and there is lit- 

tle twinkling when they are forty degrees above the 

horizon, Y 

* Having come to a satisfactory gonclugion about the 

satellites of Jupiter, I turned next te Saturn. This 

planet rose so late in the night that I had not seen it 

while watching Jupiter, and I wag yery curious to 

know whether any traces of 9 ring eould be detected by 

the ngked eye, To my surprise and delight, the 

moment f fixed my eyes steadily upon it, the elonga- 

tion was very apparent, not like the satellites of 
Jupiter, at first s , guessed at, and then pretty 
élearly discernible, but such a view as was most con- 
vineing, and raised my wonder that I had never made 
the discovery before. I can only account for it from 
the fact, that, though I have looked at the planet here 
with the telescope many times, I have never scruti- 
nised it carefully with the naked eye. Several of my 
associates, whose attention I have since called to the 
planet, at once told me in which direction the longer 
axis of the ring lay, and that too without any previous 
knowledge of its position or acquaintance with each 
other’s opinion, this independent collateral testimony 
is very satisfactory to me. I have somewhere seen it 
stated that in ancient works on astronomy, written 
long before the discovery of the telescope, Saturn is 
represented as of an oblong shape; and that it has 
puzzled astronomers much to account for it. Am I 
not correct in this impression? and if so, is it not pos- 
sible that here on these elevated and ancient plains, 
where shepherds thousands of years ago watched their 
flocks by night and studied the wonders of the glorious 
eanopy over their heads, I have found a solution of 
the question ? 

“ After examining Saturn I turned to Venus, The 
most I could determine with my naked eye was, that it 
shot out rays unequally, and appeared not to be round ; 
but, on taking a dark glass of just the right opacity, 
I saw the planet as a very minute but beautifully 
defined crescent. To guard against deception, 1 turned 
the glass different ways and used different glasses, and 
always with the same pleasing result. It may be that 
Venus can be seen thus in England and elsewhere ; 
but I have never heard of the experiment being tried. 
Let me say here, that I find the naked eye superior 
for these purposes to a telescope formed of spectacle 








glasses of six or eight magnifying power.” 
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THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


FULHAM PALACE, 


Tnr Thames is the king of English rivers, the 
sovereign of that fair commonwealth of streams 
which wind and wander, silver-clad, among our 
green meadows and wooded hills, through our 
busy towns and by our quiet villages; reflecting 
from their faces the scenes they pass, and enter- 
taining by their cheerful company these who 
ramble on their banks in genial mood. His is 
a right royal course—a regal progress of some 
two hundred miles, across a rich domain. Nine 
counties rejoice in his presence, while they border 
his banks with manifold beauties, and increase his 
fulness and strength with their affluents and 
tributaries. For a fourth portion of his course— 
that which he runs last on his way to the sea—he 
carries on his bosom the costliest treasures of the 
world. No river in any clime can boast such 
wealth of shipping, such a prodigious amount of 
stores and merchandise, as the Thames, between 
the Nore and London Bridge. Not so often as 
was once the case, but still very often, does the 
traveller catch the first view of the great metro- 
polis from this huge river-inlet, and nowhere can 
such an impression be derived of England’s pre- 
eminent commercial resources, her traffic with 





other nations, and her own aounaance and pros- 
perity. And in addition to these grounds of pre- 
eminence, looking at the earlier part of its progress, 
there is nothing which more distinguishes the 
Thames, nothing which more entitles it to palm 
and sceptre, than the noble edifices which rise be- 
side its path, with all their picturesque accessories 
and storied associations. 

We purpose during these summer weeks to take 
some strolls along the river-side, and to stop and 
examine a few of the far-famed edifices and other 
objects which bid welcome to, and repay with a 
large gratification, the intelligent and good- 
humoured tourist. And while we specially direct 
attention to remarkable buildings on the banks, 
we shall not overlook the natural scenery which 
environs them, nor the changeful aspects of the 
stream itself, at morning, noon, and sunset; and, 
though we shall eschew all wearisome prosaic 
moralisings, it cannot be doubted that ever and 
anon something will suggest itself which points to 
higher themes and interests; for who can glide 
along or wander near a river, in a thoughtful way, 
without finding much that ought, by God’s grace, 
to mend his mind and purify his heart, and make 
him altogether a wiser and a better man P 

We shall begin neither at the beginning nor at 
the end, for neither place would suit our particular 
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purpose. The celebrated places by the Thames 
are mostly in the middle of its course, and there- 
fore it is thereabouts we shall ramble and loiter ; 
inviting the friendly companionship of our reader— 
for we like to feel ourselves in company—and, 
under that impression, to think aloud. In this 
middle portion of the Thames region, however, we 
shall not commence at the end nearest to the source, 
but at the end nearest to the sea; for somehow or 
other, in all our river rambles we like to penetrate 
upwards towards the fountain, rather than down- 
wards towards the mouth. And again, as ours is 
a summer ramble, we must not enter within the 
range of London smoke. The Tower, and Somer- 
set House, and Lambeth Palace, and many other 
objects architecturally imposing and full of historic 
interest, are very tempting; but we have to tear 
ourselves unwillingly away from them, for we are 
bent, under the influence of these bright blue skies 
and yonder magnetic green fields, upon confining 
ourselves to rustic haunts. 

Traversing the ‘silent highway, up from West- 
minster, the first point really wearing a country 
aspect is Fulham,.of which Putney Bridge com- 
mands a striking view. Leaning over it, and 
watching the quiet onward flow of the deep broad 
tide—so quiet, onward, deep, and broad for cen- 
turies on centuries past, like time itself—a thing 
of sameness, yet a thing of change, blending iden- 
tity with variation most mysteriously—our eyes 
are at length drawn away from poring over this 
metaphysical puzzle—this moral emblem—to look 
on the noble and majestic row of trees on the right 
hand before us, forming so cool and pleasant a 
shade on a hot summer’s day by the water-side ; 
and to survey, through the openings of the foliage, 
a spacious mansion of modern appearance, but with 
antique appurtenances; and hard by that, and 
nearer to the bridge, the tall tower of a medieval 
church. Here we have Fulham Palace and Ful- 
ham Church, two buildings that might detain us 
much longer than either you, gentle reader, or we 
have time to spare. 

We do nut intend to dabble in etymologies, 
which of all archeological matters are the most 
dry, unsatisfactory, and unprofitable. We have 
said nothing about the derivation of the word 
“Thames;” we have not even adverted to Gibson’s 
vindication of its claim as an independent appella- 
tion; how then can we think of dwelling on such 
an inferior inquiry as to how Fulham came by its 
name—whether it means Foulham, a dirty place ; 
or Fowlham, a place for birds? Since the birds 
are now singing very cheerfully in the Bishop’s 
Walk, as the path is called, under the trees just 
mentioned, we shall accede to that derivation, at 
least for the nonce; and making our way under 
their broad protecting branches, with the river on 
one side and a moat surrounding the palace on the 
other, we come up at last to a goodly gateway 
and lodge, which, by special permission from the 
present distinguished occupant of the palace, we 
proceed to enter. That distinguished individual, 
as everybody knows, is the Bishop of London, and 
here from a very early period his episcopal prede- 
cessors have had a summer residence. The manor 
was granted to Bishop Erkenweld in the year 691, 


and has ever since been held uninterruptedly by | 
‘dence was much diminished. All the buildings 


his successors. We cannot ascertain when or by 





whom a palace was first built. We are left to 
paint upon the blank of a remote age some rude 
old castellated structure, encircled by a moat, yet, 
from its open and exposed situation by the water- 
side, showing, so Selden says, that bishops were 
held sacred persons whom nobody would hurt, 
while noblemen lay within the city for safety and 
security. The present buildings are mostly modern, 
but some parts remain of ancient date, which we 
shall notice as we proceed. 

Before we cross the moat, and pass through the 
gates, do just turn and look at the fine avenue of 
lime-trees, running up beside the moat, as far as 
the Fulham road. They were planted at the time 
of the Revolution by bishop Compton, when king 
William and his Dutch companions introduced into 
this country their own national taste for gardening, 
and, among other things not so graceful, taught 
our fathers to plant long straight avenues, which 
now after the lapse of ages look so venerable and 
even august, and make us feel the ancient nobility 
of the domain they cover. We pass the lodge, that 
picturesque accompaniment of an English mansion, 
and feel how cheerful are the smiles of the trees 
and flowers around us, and how very merry all 
those little butter-cups on the Jawn-like mead are 
looking, as they nod and laugh under the gentle 
fanning of summer winds. 

We soon reach the principal entrance, under a 
large brick gateway, built by Fitzjames in the 
reign of Henry vir. It forms the western end of 
the palace, and through it we come into a quad- 
rangle, surrounded by plain piles of building in the 
Tudor style, retaining still their primitive appear- 
ance, with a stone fountain of ancient form but 
modern workmanship standing in the middle. 
Here in loneliness and quietude, as the hot sun 
disposes the imagination to indulge in dreamy 
pictures of the past, one thinks of antique proces- 
sions which have swept through that old gateway, 
and marched up to the entrance-porch in state, 
filling the quaint old square with ecclesiastic, civil, 
or military pomp—with gaiety, bustle, and merri- 
ment. In addition to dim visions of what might 
have been in earlier times, there comes very dis- 
tinctly before us reminiscences of what has been. 
The high and mighty sovereign Elizabeth enters 
with all her courtiers and attendants on a visit to 
bishop Bancroft, whom we see with lowly rever- 
ence advancing to meet his royal mistress. And 
then there comes king James, just before his 
coronation, to enjoy the hospitalities of the same 
bishop. And then there come Charles 1 and Hen- 
rietta to dine with bishop Mountaigne. And lastly 
there comes, telling of great changes in church and 
state, his highness the protector Cromwell to 
partake of a magnificent entertainment prepared 
for him by colonel Edmund Harvey, to whom 
parliament had sold the palace. 

Having amused one’s self with these facts of 
the past, it is time to enter into the palace, where, 
however, but few vestiges of its former character 
remain, the building being for the most part 
modernized, and presenting now the aspect A ym 
abode commodious, handsome, and tasteful, rather 
than magnificent and imposing. In bishop Robin- 
son’s time, about 1715, large alterations were made, 
and the once princely extent of this episcopal resi- 
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northward of the great dining-room were pulled | Till the year 1810 an old decayed chair existed & 
down, and about fifty or sixty rooms left, besides | the gardens, in which it was said that Bonner used 


the chapel, hall, and kitchen. 
tions and repairs, especially under bishop Howley 
and his present lordship, have brought the whole 
into the state we find it, 


What once formed the 


grand hall is now the bishop’s private chapel. To | 
the left of the principal entrance, and in the paint- 


ed windows, three on the west and one on the east 
—through which the light comes with an effect 
chastened and sombre—there may be traced the 
arms of the see and of its suecessive oceupants—a 
study for masters of heraldry, but a subject too 
minute and technical for us to notice here, Beyond 
the private apartments is the library, probably 
erected by bishop Sheldon, and forming the east 
side of the palace next the garden, Here are por- 
traits of the prelates down to Randolph, and a good 
collection of books in original bindings, bequeathed 
by Porteus—altogether very tempting to a student, 
The place is a most fitting one in which to read 
Sherlock and Lowth; the lawn and trees outspread 
before the window yery much as those accomplished 
scholars and divines beheld them, when, under their 
soothing influence, they thought over matters of 
criticism and taste, and of themes more important 
than either. 

The present dining-room is quite modern. What 
is now the kitchen enjoyed that higher distinction 
till of late; and it is very curious to see the richly- 
decorated ceiling and some of the panels of the 
wall still there, surmounting the goodly fireplace, 
the shelves and dressers, and all the other conveni- 
ences for the culinary art. The windows now look 


out into a dull and gloomy little garden, but of | 


old they commanded a view of the meadows; and 
here, in the reign of George 111, on the 4th of June, 
the bishop of London, after the royal levee, used 
to entertain his episcopal brethren in celebration of 
his majesty’s birthday, when the exhibition of the 
haymakers at their rustic toils in front of the 
dining-room formed a part of the usual entertain- 
ment. It was by bishop Sherlock that the room 


was built, and by bishop Howley that it was | 


metamorphosed. 

Of course we think, while standing here, of the 
many distinguished men who have assembled round 
the hospitable board which the room once contained, 
nor do we forget the visits of Hannah More here in 
the time of Porteus, but fancy that we see the smiles 
of the amiable prelate, as his poetical guest reads 
to him her now well-known lines on Bonner’s 
ghost. Bonner’s ghost! that haunts with ghastly 
terror both the ai and the gardens, in contrast 
with other memories bright and pleasant! How 


' his intolerance. 


| hope to send some to the queen’s majesty.” 





different that man’s beginning was from the pro- | 
gress and conclusion of his life! He went to Rome | 


to plead for Catherine’s divorce, and so inveighed 


lator, and at his own cost give him and his associ- 
ates English dinners, The only principle on which 
these acts can be harmonized with others in his 
life is, that in the first of the cases just mentioned 
he was seeking the favour of Henry, and in the 
second the favour of Cromwell, Henry’s chief 
minister and Coverdale’s avowed friend and patron. 


Subsequent addi- | to sit and judge the protestants ; and many readers 
| will remember that frightful wood-cut in the Book 


of Martyrs, entitled “ The right picture and true 
counterfeit of Bonner and his cruelty in scourging 
of God’s saints in his gardens at Fulham.” There 
he is, fat and burly in figure and ferocious in coun- 
tenance, as history tells us that he really was, 
thrashing with merciless severity the victims of 
We should be glad to think that 
in this monster’s heart there could come a touch of 
humanity. John Byrde, a deprived bishop of the 
reformed church, we are told, found an asylum 
with Bonner, and upon his coming, Lysson says, 
quoting Anthony Wood, “ he brought his present 
with him, a dish of apples and a bottle of wine.” 
But on turning to the Athen Oxoniensis, we find 
that Wood adds: ‘‘ While he was there, he exhort- 
ed Mr. Hawkes, convented for pretended heresy 
before Bonner, to learn of his elders, and to bear 
with some things, and be taught by the church not 
to go too far. In that queen’s reign he became 
Bonner’s suffragan, and vicar of Dunmow in Essex.” 
The whole story rather shows the pliability of poor 
Byrde than the humanity of the notorious Bonner. 
Deprived of the bishopric on the accession of Eliza- 
beth, Bonner remained in confinement till his death, 
in September, 1569, when he was privately buried 
at midnight in St. George’s, Southwark, “ to avoid 
the notice of the citizens, and the vengeance of 
the people.” ‘ By his night-burial,” says bishop 
Grindall, his successor, writing to Sir W. Cecil, 
** both these inconveniences have been avoided, and 
the same generally liked ; what shall be endued of 
it at court I cannot tell; it is possible the report 
of his burial hath not there become public; but 
this I write unto you is the very truth.” 

In a postseript to this same letter, dated Sept. 
9th, 1569, the writer says: “ My grapes this year 
are not yet ripe; about the end of the next week I 
This 
gives us a glimpse of the early fame of the Fulham 
gardens, the grapes of which seem to have had a 
reputation like the strawberries of my Lord of Ely 
in his Holborn gardens. A few days afterwards 
Grindall sent his annual tribute to the queen, of 


| the first-fruits of his vines, which, under the cir- 


cumstances, nearly brought him into great trouble ; 
for it was reported that the plague had broken out 
in his house at Fulham, which alarmed the queen 
and court, lest contagion should have been conveyed 
by the bishop’s present. He wrote to Cecil in self- 
vindication, acknowledging that one of his house- 
hold had just died, but not of the plague ; adding, 
** But I thank God there is none sick in my house. 
Neither would I so far have overseen myself as to 


| have sent to her majesty, if I had not been more 
against the tyranny of the pope, that his holiness | 
threatened to throw him into a caldron of molten | 
lead, At Paris, he favoured Coverdale in the print- | 
ing of the scriptures, and used to visit the trans- | 


assured that my ‘ans sickness was not of the 
lague: and if I suspected any such thing now, 
would not keep my household together as I do.” 
Grindall’s grapes have brought us into Fulham 
gardens, whose celebrity from his time became 


, matter of historical interest. Fuller, in his * Wor- 


thies,” informs us that Grindall brought the tama- 
risk-tree from Switzerland and planted it at Fulham, 
“where the soil being moist and fenny well com- 
plied with the nature of this plant, which since is 
removed and thriveth well in many other places.” 


| 






























































Bishop Compton was a great botanist, and enriched 


the grounds with many plants and shrubs from | 
North America, which attracted the attention of | 


the eminent naturalist John Ray, who, in the second 


for the taste of its cultivation, and its rare and 
curious specimens, Other botanists from time to 
time record the condition of the palace garden, 
giving at different periods catalogues of the famous 
trees, It has, like the building, seen some changes ; 
many of its ancient curiosities have disappeared, 
but a few very old trees remain amidst the modern 
improvements of the present tasteful and scientific 
gardener. Lysson and Faulkner give lists of the 
valuable relics of Compton’s botanical additions, 
and subjoin the admeasurement of their girths. 
The history of the growth of trees is no mean 
study, but it would rise far higher still, “could 
they but speak as in Dodona once ;” then might 
the 
, ——* correct, erronous oft, 

The clock of history, facts and events 

Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 

Recovering, and misstated setting right— 

Desperate attempt till trees shall speak again.” 


In the meantime they tell their own history, and 
illustrate the laws of vegetable growth and in- 
crease. We have before us a list, from which we 
observe that, in 1813, the famous cork-tree, three 
feet from the ground, measured in circumference 
eight feet four inches; in 1853, it measures ten 
feet. ‘The black walnut-tree, juglans nigra, in 
1793 measured eleven feet two; in 1813, eleven 
feet five; in 1853, fifteen feet ten: the white oak, 
or guereus alba, in 1793, seven feet eleven; in 1813, 
eight feet one; in 1853, twelve feet three: the 
evergreen oak, or quercus ilex, in 1793, eight feet ; 
in 1813, nine feet one; in 1853, eleven feet six: 
the ash-leaved maple and the cluster pine also 
continue among these survivors of the patriarchs 
of Fulham gardens; and while we mark their slow 
growth, as connected with their long duration, 
their amazing strength and their noble appearance, 
one is reminded of the analogous moral law. In 
the heart as in the garden, the richest plants are 
of slowest progress. 

A remnant of Fitzjames’ time appears in an old 
gateway, surmounted by his arms, leading into the 
kitchen garden. Large white lilies unfold them- 
selves in the moat near the Thames, and have long 
borne the playful appellation of the Bishop’s Wigs. 
They are in this respect now mementoes of the 

ast. ; 
. Fulham church is hard by the palace. We go 
round by the Bishop’s Walk again, and come into 
the churchyard opposite the west tower. It is of 
the fourteenth century, according to Lysson, and 
has been recently restored in good taste. In other 
respects the architecture is by no means remark- 
able, and exhibits some unskilful alterations of 
about the last century, but its position in the midst 
of a retired churchyard, girdled with trees and a 
few old-fashioned houses, strikes one as very plea- 
sant and interesting; and the whole place is a 
specimen of quiet rural simplicity, such as the 
growth of London and its suburbs has left few 
indeed for us to visit and admire. The church has 
several monuments. There sits the virtuous Lady 
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Legh in marble, in the costume of James the First's 
reign, with a baby in her arms, just like a little 
mummy, and another, the fellow to it, perched by 


natn _ her side, as though it were a ninepin; and there 
volume of his history of plants, gives a catalogue | 
of them, and greatly praises the garden, as a whole, | 


is Mrs. Catherine Hart, of about the same date, 
kneeling on a cushion with her two daughters 
behind, and her two sons before, the second holding 
a skull in his hand. And there, very Romanelike, 
in toga and sandals, stands my Lord Mordaunt 


| upon a slab which rests on — of no ordi- 


nary ugliness. We must pass by numerous other 
monuments and tablets in the interior to notice 
the tombs outside. We pause, with much interest, 
at the east end to decipher the inscriptions over 
the graves of Louth, and Sherlock, and Gibson, and 
Compton, and Robinson, all bishops of London 
and men of celebrity ; and had we time, perhaps 
we might select some other names of interest, and 
certainly we might supply abundant specimens of 
epitaphs and inscriptions—a species of lore which 
the rambler is sure to study, and by means of 
which the stranger in a village, ignorant of the 
living, speedily becomes acquainted with the dead : 
not always, we fear, a just acquaintance, for in our 
English graveyards the observation of the poet is 
decidedly contradicted : 


“ The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones,” 


A narrow little street, lined with houses which 
take you back a hundred years, conducts into 
the town of Fulham, where now we look in vain 
for the ofd Golden Lion, which forty years ago 
Faulkner described as an ancient house of the 
time of Henry vit, with the original wainscottine 
and chimneypiece; and the old King’s Arms, 
where the Londoners used to come and rest after 
nutting in the neighbouring woods, on the first of 
September, in commemoration of their fathers 
coming there, during the fire of London, after 
gathering nuts in Fulham fields for their repast, 
at that time of miserable loss and privation. The 
old houses are gone, and modern structures occupy 
their place. 

We have not space to tell of the celebrated in- 
habitants of Fulham parish, including the great 
Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the Oxford 
Library; and the greater Lord Bacon, who had 
his abode here just after his disgrace; and the 
Earl of Peterborough, who used here to entertain 
John Locke and Dean Swift; and Samuel Richard- 
son, who gathered within his honse on Parson’s 
Green the blue-stockings of his time; and poor 
Theodore Hook, who somewhere here laughed and 
sung and squandered away his brilliant talents. 
Nor ean we wander back into the distant olden 
time, when the Danes came and encamped in this 
neighbourhood, as so many of the old chroniclers 
unite to relate. Even the celebrity of Fulham 
during the civil wars can receive from us but a 
passing notice. What a bustle there was here 
when the lord-general caused a bridge to be built, 
upon barges and lighters, over the river Thames, 
between Fulham and Putney, to convey his army 
and artillery into Surrey to follow the king's 
forces ; and when colonels, and captains, and adju- 
tants were quartered in the principal houses of the 
village, according to a list now before us. But all 
that bustle has been changed for centuries into 
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quietude and silence, broken only by ful ocen- 
pations, and the pleasures of citizens and suburban 
residents, and the ancient stately revolutions of coach 
and wagon wheel, and the modern brisker rotation 
of the wheels of carriages, cabs, and omnibuses. 

It is now time to get back to the river, and as 
the evening is pleasant, and the shadows of houses 
and trees fall on the smooth surface of the water 
like images of the past, we shall muse upon both 
as we go gently up the stream, and think with 
thankful joy upon the blessed change since Bon- 
ner’s days. So, good night, gentle reader: we 
hope to meet you again higher up the river. 





THE CANVASS CITY. 


Two years ago the great point of attraction was 
the Glass Palace. Thousands flocked to Hyde Park, 
to see the hive of industry, with all its curious 
wonders. Rich and poor met together on a level, 
and stood side by side, contemplating the beautiful 
works of art which were piled up before them in 
such rich profusion. Now the great point of at- 
traction is the Canvass City ; and people, in smaller 
but yet growing numbers, are assembling on Chob- 
ham Heath to see the portion of the British army 
encamped there, presenting a specimen of the 
curiosities of military life. The noble and the 
lowly are again close together, eying carefully 
groups of tents, with all their strange accompani- 
ments; or watching the progress of a sham fight, 
full of mysterious evolutions. We spent many 
leisure hours in visiting the peaceful Exhibition of 


1851, and were well repaid, not only by rational 
recreation, but, we hope, by an improvement of 


taste and an increase of knowledge. We do not 
intend to devote much time to the warlike Exhitli- 
tion of 1853, for it can never either gratify or re- 
pay us like its predecessor; but it was to be vx- 
pected that we should go and see what is row 
occupying the attention of everybody, and our 
readers will not, we hope, be displeased at our 
devoting some small space in these pages to a 
record of our impressions. War always inspires 
us with horror; and the associations in our mind 
between military spectacles and their relation to 
purposes of real war is so indissoluble, that the 
leasure of a visit to Chobham is greatly marred. 

e are relieved by the thought, however, that 
what we witness there is only a show. While we 
abhor shams in general, we make an exception in 
reference to fighting, and beg to avow a decided 
preference for a pretended over a real battle. Nor, 
when disturbed by the unpleasant associations re- 
ferred to, do we fail to seek some indemnification for 
the loss of our equanimity, by reflections on the 
phases of human life before us, and by historical 
recollections connected with the neighbourhood ; 
though here, alas! in trying to escape from thoughts 
of war in one shape we get amongst them in another 
—so full of strife is the story of the past, even in 
our own land. 

Beautiful contrasts to all that is warlike sur- 
round us as we approach the camp in the out- 
spread country, chequered with fields and striped 
with woods. Right pleasant is it to pass the Surrey 
farms, homesteads, and plantations on the road 
from Staines or Chertsey, gazing on hedges, 





trees, and wild flowers that picture peace, and 
listening to birds and insects which in merry songs 
and soothing murmurs tell of peace. And more 
than right pleasant, everywhere perfectly beauti- 
ful, in some parts even enchanting, is the ride or 
walk from: Windsor up the stately avenue, and over 
the crown of the forest on Snow Hill. What a 
view you have there !—the boast of Englishmen and 
the wonder of foreigners. Turn round and look at 
Windsor Castle in the blue distance, rising above 
the great ocean of verdure which forms the green 
foreground to the picture! One may long look and 
linger, and then linger and look again. Those 
majestic oaks, elms, and beeches, and the dells 
yonder shaded by trees of lesser growth, how 
temptingly they detain our steps, and almost per- 
suade us to give up a sight of the Canvass City, for 
the sake of enjoying a few hours in this woodland 
region, with its tuneful and winged population. 

But the reader, perhaps, is more curious about 
the camp than we. Well then, passing by Virginia 
Water, and threading a lane or two, we come upon 
a few white tents of conical shape, tipped with red, 
forming a sort of outpost to the encampment, and 
indicating that we are now not far from the object 
of our search. Some little way further on, and the 
white specks are seen peering above the hedges 
pretty plentifully, and then, at last, in goodly 
numbers, tents appear dotting the heath for a con- 
siderable distance all over; though perhaps, after 
all, judging from our own impressions, not seeming 
so numerous as imagination had led one to expect. 
Arrived in front of the camp, which lies at our 
right hand, we have a pretty large assemblage of 
booths and marquees, exhibiting, in letters of 
gigantic proportions, signs and names indicative of 
the “good accommodation for man and horse” 
therein provided. All this wears very much the 
appearance of a fair, especially in parts where it 
may be observed provision is made for amuse- 
ments by no means of a first-rate order. 

Turning round and looking at this strange town 
we have come to visit, built chiefly of woven hemp, 
our curiosity is attracted by divers little round 
huts of straw, very like rude coarse beehives. They 
do not look large enough for human beings either 
to stand or sit in; but the women, busying about 
them, spreading out clothes to dry, whom at once 
we recognise as soldiers’ wives, inform us that 
these miserable holes are their habitations, inas- 
much as they are excluded from dwelling in the 
Canvass City, though their presence and toils are 
indispensable to the personal cleanliness of its in- 
habitants—personal cleanliness being indeed, as we 
should suppose, the chief comfort which the poor 
fellows can enjoy in their present circumstances. 

Passing the sentinels and entering the lines, we 
cannot but notice the sentry-boxes built of branches 
of fir interwoven with fern, affording a welcome 
shelter from the rain, which has hitherto been too 
plentiful for a camp life, and having too a touch of 
picturesque taste about them. These simple and 
serviceable structures, which give a rural element 
to the scene, were, as we are informed, “ impro- 
vised in an incredibly short space of time under the 
direction of the sappers and miners.” This portion 
of the camp we are now visiting is formed of two 
grand divisions, the one on ne of cavalry, and 


the other of infantry. Here, having a large plant- 
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ation behind them, are the dragoon guards, the 
lancers, the light dragoons, and the life guards, 
ranged beside each other, with long booths built 
partly of wood and fern for the horses, and with 
small round tents for the men. Stalls of rough 
wood are provided for the noble animals, the sight 
of whose remarkable beauty, in many instances, 
would almost repay a visit to the spot; but we are 
sorry to learn that accidents have occurred to some 
of them, owing to the confined space within which 
they are crowded. We wonder what they think of 
the contrast between this imperfect, frail, and pent- 
up accommodation, and the strong, lofty, comfort- 
able stables in which they commonly find them- 
selves. Most likely, if they had tongues like their 
masters, they would tell us how heartily glad they 
shall be when the city of canvass is folded up and 
stowed away, and they can get back to cities of 
brick and stone. The supply of hay and straw for 
the camp must be very great. 

Around the stables are the tents for the men, 
and they are not a little curious. Everybody has 
heard of the great bed at Ware, sufficient to con- 
tain six couples.- These tents are, in fact, Ware 
beds with rough straw to lie on; canvass, sus- 
pended from a pole in the middle, forming the cur- 
tains, and blankets and coats being the only cover- 
lets. Fourteen men, placed foot to foot, lying all 
round, find here their only resting-place during 
some weeks ; and considering that the only alter- 
native is either an oppressive closeness or gusts of 
cold night air, we must say we heartily pity them. 
But they seem to bear it with brave contentment, 
as soldiers ought to do. Deserted in the daytime, 
these round places, at once bed and chamber, with 
signs of a very rude toilette scattered about, look 
oddly enough. ‘The officers have tents to them- 
selves, furnished with camp-beds, and various con- 
venient etceteras. 

In front of the cavalry brigade is the royal 
pavilion, which, however, does not pretend to much 
magnificence. ‘There is a cluster of different sized 
tents round one of larger size, the whole forming a 
square fenced in by a canvass wall, with sentry 
boxes inserted of the same material. The entrance 
is behind; and here it was that Prince Albert slept 
the other night. Some sight-lovers, eager to wit- 
ness a military surprise in the dark, which it had 
been predicted would take place on that occasion, 
watched for hours in hopes of such a spectacle, but 
they were doomed to watch in vain, the canvass 
city remaining in perfect quietude till it was time 
to get up, much to the trouble of the civic and 
rural watchers outside. The tents around Prince 
Albert’s are occupied by the leading officers, and 
indeed the whole of the staff. They form head- 
quarters, and the spot is called the magnet. At 
the eastern end is a tent which serves as a post- 
office. 

The grenp“iers, the Scotch fusileers, the Cold- 
stream gua’ is, and the sappers and miners, are 
spread out in four large groups, connected together, 
to the west of the royal pavilion; and these, with 
the 42nd, 95th, 50th, 38th, and 93rd regiments of 
infantry, which, in like manner, form five large 
groups, constitute the heart of the encampment, 
and furnish the most striking specimen of those 
arrangements, contrivances, and habits which per- 
tain to an army engaged in active service. In the 





first place, you walk down what may be called a 
broad street, with lanes or alleys branching out on 
both sides, all lined with white tents. The large 
main thoroughfare has a deep trench cut on either 
side, into which other trenches run for the draining 
of the camp—a most important arrangement, of 
course, for cleanliness, health, and comfort. The 
trenches which border this highway are crossed by 
paths made of small timber and earth. The tents 
are ranged in lines with alleys between, small flags 
being placed here and there. 

The infantry are accommodated—if accommoda- 
tion it may be called—in the same manner as their 
brethren of the horse; but we noticed in some 
cases a touch of taste, which pleased us not a little. 
By the door of an officer’s tent might be seen a 
tiny garden of firs and flowers, affording some 
relief to the baldness and withered aspect of the 
heath, and indicating too a trait of character far 
more gratifying ; for we generally find that when 
— love flowers, it is a sign of something 

umane and kind-hearted about them. It is good 
to see flowers growing in a camp, for we take it as 
an emblem of the gentler virtues among the sterner 
ones of military life. The avenues between the 
tents are quiet enough, when the men are out on 
parade, or at a review. The sentinel on duty is the 
chief object to break the stillness and silence, ex- 
cept it be a little while before meal-time, when the 
cooks are busy at their simple culinary preparation, 
over fireplaces rudely constructed of earth, in the 
open air. When parade is over, or a review ended, 
and the soldiers have come home to the canvass 
city, the scene is far otherwise; and there is as 
much of lively bustle as can well be imagined. 
Against rails of wood, which the men have erected 
to hang their things upon, and to aid them in the 
operation of cleaning their accoutrements, the sol- 
diers stand peacefully, but busily employed in 
brushing their clothes and caps, whitening their 
belts, scouring their arms, and polishing their 
shoes. All manner of articles are strewed about 
in this open-air barrack-room, and, amongst other 
things, one wonders at certain little shallow tubs 
suspended on the rails by leathern belts. These 
are for the purpose of supplying the men with 
water, and, when slung over their shoulders for 
a long march, must add, we should think, not 
a little to their weariness. In the evening, too, 
when the business of the day is over, and the men 
are amusing themselves with various exercises, the 
camp is full of life and gaiety. 

When the troops first took possession of the spot 
marked out for their encampment, it must have 
been an interesting sight to see them begin their 
operations, and to watch the canvass city spreading 
out its wings over the inhospitable heath. ‘ With- 
in at most three-quarters of an hour,” says an eye- 
witness, “ seven regiments, three of cavalry, met 
upon the same spot, crossed each others’ lines of 
march without the slightest confusion, and filed to 
their respective tent-quarters without the occur- 
rence of a shadow of disorder. Each infantry 
regiment first mustered in companies, and was in- 
spected by the group of general officers on duty ; 
they were then dismissed, and speedily the tents, 


so solitary-like in the morning, were one blaze of 
military life. The new-comers set themselves 
actively to assist their predecessors, and additional 
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white canvasses rose like puffs of white smoke from 
the grimy moor. The spectators on the road-ridge 
_- hho had at first lingered, probably in the hope 
of a mock battle, or a review at the very least— 
gradually dispersed, and the troops were left to 
make the best of their novel situation.” 

The rifle brigade and the royal artillery are 
stationed apart from and beyond the large central 
encampment. ‘The former are on the high ground 
near the cross-roads leading from Windsor to 
Chobham. The latter are on the extreme left. 
We were told that altogether in the camp there 
may be about a thousand tents; and we may add 
that the indispensable requisite of water is obtained 
from several springs (the map before us numbers 
six) in the immediate neighbourhood. The boring 
was attended with some difficulty, and the wooden 
pipes first used made the water taste. We observed 
iron pipes lying about, and noticed also some filter- 
ing tubs. Everything, of course, is done to make 
the water for drinking as pure as possible. 

Next to the camp in estimation, indeed far before 
it as respects most of the visitors, we apprehend, 
are the reviews and the various evolutions and 
sham-fights connected with them. We were for- 
tunate enough to witness one of these displays, 
which was considered by competent judges to be 
very masterly. To the eye accustomed to military 
tactics, there is no doubt a vast deal of skilful art 
and practical science in the disposition of so many 
troops in their orderly marches and counter- 
marches, in their firing and various mancuvres, 
Upon ourselves, however, who are profoundly 
ignorant of such matters, much of this was lost; 
though we could not be blind to the beauty of 
some of the positions, the magnificence of the tout 
ensemble of so many men in military array, and 





Heath, and used to come pouncing down from their 
coverts upon the solitary wayfarer along the road. 
Those days, so troublous, politically as well as 
socially regarded, have also given place to an age 
which, though it sees enough of excitement, knows 
nothing of disturbance and terror; and whereas 
war was then actually threatening us, now we trust 
that awful calamity may long be distant from our 
shores—gloomy as affairs look in the East. 

We have before us, on our table, the copy of a 
very curious poster printed in 1803, by order of the 
lieutenant of the county of Berks, headed, “ Pro- 
posals for rendering the body of the people instru- 
mental to the general defence in case of invasion,” 
and containing numerous items of arrangement 
very indicative of the prevailing fear that the 
French were about to land on our coast. Thanks 
to the gracious providence of God, our neighbours 
and we are now at peace, and long may we continue 
so; and if we must have camps and reviews, may 
they ever be witnessed, as those at Chobham are 
during these summer weeks, by foreigners of dif- 
ferent lands on terms of cordial friendship with the 
Englishmen among whom they mingle. 

Other reminiscences, in reference to travelling 
fifty or sixty years since, occur to us in connexion 
with what we have stated. It was a serious affair 
to get from London to the camp, when it took five 
or six hours to travel to Windsor or Staines, A 
hundred years earlier, the difficulties of travelling 
weregreater still, and its adventures were sometimes 
very amusing, at least to us who only read of them. 
For example, here is an extract from the account 
of a journey of queen Anne’s husband from Pet- 
worth to Windsor, when he must have passed some- 
where through the neighbourhood of Chobham 
Camp. After noticing, that the first day the 


the evidence of consummate discipline given by | prince sat fourteen hours in his coach without eat- 
such perfect and simultaneous obedience, on the | ing anything, and passed through the very worst 
part of thousands, to the word of command. The | of roads, the writer goes on to say that the next 
bright scarlet uniforms on the green hills looked | day the prince and the king of Spain, who was 
very picturesque, and the glittering of sword, | his fellow-traveller, “set out early for Guildford, 


spear, and cuirass very brilliant. 


Nodding plumes | and were waited on in the same coach by the 


and gay colours, moving about in rank and file, | Prince of Litchtestein and the Earl of Sandwich, 
reminded us of swarms of beautiful insects such as | and were followed by a numerous cortége of eigh- 
we might fancy in tropical climes; while, we must , teen or twenty sets of six horses, and a large party 
confess, the rifle brigade, with their dark uniforms, | of guards, where they found a neat dinner prepared 


when kneeling down in a compact square, on the 
side of a hill, did look very much like an immense 
army of black beetles. 

A camp was established in this neighbourhood 
upwards of fifty years ago, as a venerable and vigor- 
ous octogenarian who accompanied us to Chobham 
testified that he could well remember. Not so 
different in appearance was that canvass city from 
this, nor so different the uniform of the troops, nor 


so different the arrangements and exercises, though | 


these differences were not inconsiderable, as is the 
state of society now from what it was then, and the 
circumstances under which the camp was formed 
at that time and those under which it is formed 
at present. Cocked hats and pigtails and nankeen 
pantaloons have passed away, and so too, happily, 
has the insecure state of travelling which happened 
to prevail at the time we have referred to, when 
also they were in vogue; for eur companion, as we 
were riding over to the scene of action, entertained 





for them by the green cloth, in the best inn of the 
town, and a handsome appearance of the gentry 
round about, of both sexes, who waited on them all 
dinner-time, after which I saw no more of him till 
I found him at supper at Windsor, for there we 
were overturned (as we had been once before the 
same morning) and broke our coach. My Lord 
Delaware had the same fate, and so had several 
others.” ’Tis rather different now, when our 
prince consort and the royal guest from Hanover 
go down to Windsor, or visit the Chobham Camp. 

‘Rambling about the hills in the neighbourhood, 
and looking at the tented field from different points 
of view, it is natural to think of times long gone 
by, when camps for the purpose of real war were 
not uncommon; when king and parliament had 
their armies in dire conflict ; or when the houses of 
York and Lancaster were pitted against each other 
in mere party strife; or when the Norman con- 
queror landed on our shores ; or when Danes and 


us with divers stories of highwaymen, who half | Saxons ravaged British homes; or when the 
a century ago had their haunts about Chobham | Romans raised their immense encampments, and 
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came into this very part of England, and made 
roads hereabouts from Staines to Silchester. It 
was a serious matter in those days when an army 
halted. Desolation and misery were borne by it 
to the hapless inhabitants of the vicinity. Extor- 
tion, cruelty, and other evils were too often inflicted. 
The land mourned, and men cursed the conse- 
quences without being cured of the love of war. 
We rejoice in better times, and hope and pray for 
times yet better still. The true age of canvass 
cities in England has passed away. May they 
never in be here anything more than memo- 
rials of the past, and may the same peaceful destiny 
soon bless the entire world! 


A NUT FOR INFIDELITY TO CRACK. 
Tuk jubilee year of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
has, probably, prompted many thoughtful minds to take 
a review of what has been accomplished for and by the 
holy scriptures during the existence and operations of 
that important institution. Among those who have 
given the public the benefit of their reflections on this 
subject is the Rev. J. Hamilton, p.p., who, in a pub- 
lished lecture, under the expressive title of, “ What 
Fifty Years have done for the Bible; and, what the 
Bible can do for ourselves,” has presented to us an 
historical epitome at once forcible and beautiful. From 
this work, whose value is not to be estimated by the 
slightness of its bulk, we have great pleasure in making 
an extract or two, hoping that the samples which we 
offer may lead to a periisal of the entire production. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Hamilton that not fewer than 
40,000,000 of Bibles are at this moment in existence, 
being an average of one copy for every six families of 
the human race. This, although by no means satis- 
factory to the Christian mind, nevertheless contrasts 
favourably with the 4,000,000 which it is supposed 
might have been found in the world at the beginning 
of the present century. After noticing the security 
afforded against the extinction of the Bible, the accom- 
plished lecturer proceeds to collect, in one irresistible 
foeus of evidence, the collateral and ever-accumulating 
proofs of its truth and divinity. 

“Never—if we except the gréat Reformation up- 
heaval—never was there a time when so many shams 
have exploded, and so many phantoms been torn to 
tatters—never have so many hoary prejudices been 
marched off the stage, and so many time-honoured 
errors been consigned to oblivion, as within our living 

It has been a nervous time for imposture ; 
it has been a noble time for the Bible. Each fresh 
discovery has been a new leaf to its laurel, a new gem 
inits coronet. Lieutenant Lynch has floated down the 
Jordan, and explored the Dead Sea; and his sounding- 
line has fetched up from the deep, physical confirma- 
tion of the catastrophe which destroyed the cities of 
the plain. Robinson, and Wilson, and Bartlett, and 
Bonar, have taken pleasure in the very dust and rub- 
bish of Zion; and they come back, declaring that the 
Bible is written on the very face of the Holy Land. 
Since Laborde opened up the lost wonders of Petra, 
its stones have cried aloud, and many a verse of Jeho- 
vah’s word stands graven there with a pen of iron in 
the rock for ever, Scepticism was wont to sneer and 
ask, Where is Nineveh, that great city of three days’ 
journey? But since Botta and Layard have shown 
its sixty miles of enclosing wall, Scepticism sneers no 
longer. Hidden in the sands of Egypt, many of God’s 
witnesses eluded human search till within the last few 
years; but now, when Bibles increase, and are running 
to and fro through the earth and when fresh confirma- 





tions are timely, God gives the word, and there is a 
resurrection of these witnesses ; and from their sphynx- 
guarded sepuichres, old Pharaohs totter into court and 
testify how true was the tale which Moses wrote 83000 
years ago. ‘In my youth,’ said Caviglia, when lord 
Lindsay found him in the East, ‘I read Jean Jacques 
and Diderot, and believed myself a philosopher; I 
came to Egypt, and the Scriptures and the Pyramids 
converted me.’. . . . And if, during this interval, the 
rampart has been strengthened, the rock itself has 
risen higher. It is not only the wall of circumvalla- 
tion which has received fresh facings, as well as vaster 
blocks into its fabric, but the citadel itself is become 
a taller and more defiant stronghold. The outward 
confirmations have, no doubt, multiplied ; but the in- 
ternal evidence has augmented manifold.” 

The all-pervading influence of the sacred writings 
is thus eloquently referred to:—* Our legislation 
waxes tore and more scriptural, less sanguinary, 
less selfish, less profane, since the date of the Bible 
Society, and, in some degree, its doing, It has 
done away with a multitude of unnecessary oaths; it 
has repealed a hundred capital punishments; it has 
abolished the slave-trade and slavery; and it has done 
a great deal for the education of the people. That 
Bible has made us philanthropic. Multiplying institu- 
tions for every form of misery—for the blind, the deaf, 
the orphan, the diseased, the insane, the idiot—it has 
cleared up a wide and open channel where other ages 
only saw a misty and land-locked inlet, and in its cruise 
of kindness, and at a cost of many hundreds of thou- 
sands yearly, it leaves its Gospel on the shores of either 
hemisphere. ‘The builder of our churches and chapels, 
the originator of our Ragged Schools, it is the father 
and the fosterer of all our evangelistic societies, for few 
except Scripture readers are supporters of missions, All 
this it has chiefly accomplished through the minds who 
have come under its saving and transforming power.” 

But the Bible does more than this. It brings home 
its blessed messages of peace and gladness and purity 
to individual souls. “ it would be good for us all if we 
allowed God himself to speak to us more. There is no 
voice so soft, yet so solemn; so authoritative, yet so 
considerate and kind. . . . We have had friends who 
did a great deal for us, but we have never had one 
who gave his life for us. Nay, were redemption a 
thing which had still to take place, and were the 
Friend of sinners coming to you and saying, ‘I am 
willing to die for you; I am prepared to shed my 
blood as a ransom for your soul; but the prospect 
is very terrible: even now its awful accompaniments 
make me sorrowful even unto death :’ fearful as would 
be the alternative, I think you would refuse... 
But the Saviour was too generous to consult you. It 
was a matter betwixt the Father and himself—the 
loving Father and the loving Son. And now that it is 
all over, he comes to you in the Gospel asking two 
things. He comes asking, as if a favour for himself, 
that you would take the benefit of his finished work, 
that you would trust your soul’s salvation to his God- 
propitiating and God-glorifying atonement. And then 
he asks that you would do this other favour for the 
friend who died for you. He is visibly here no longer. 
He no longer goes about dispensing benefits, cures, 
temporal comforts, salvations, through the abodes of 
men. But he wishes the work to go on, and he wants 
it to be carried on by you. Do you love me? then 
love my brothers, and make them happy. Do you love 
me? then love all other Christians, and try not to find 
out their failings, but to foster and help forward their 
graces. Doyou love me? then clothe the naked, tend 
the sick, visit the prisoner, reclaim the outcast. Do 
you love me? Minister, teacher, neighbour, lovest 
thou me? then feed my sheep—feed my lambs.” 
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CHARACTER PICTURED BY THE DIFFERENT REsuLts 
or Mgn’s Lasours.—It is a common remark that “a 
man may be known by the ae he keeps;” but a 
recent writer on agriculture has showed us that the same 
knowledge may be attained by the study of an allotment 
ground. “To an expert eye,” he says, “does not each 
little oblong plot of land, with its varied produce, care, 
culture, on condition, tell its separate tale, as if the soil 
were the destined mirror of the hand and mind of man? 
Does it need the voice or finger of the showman to point 
out the characteristics of the several occupants? Here 
there is industry ; there idleness: here again there is hard 
labour, without skill or knowledge; there you have experi- 
mental attempts, despising established practice over-much, 
and ending in failure: here again is toil overtasked, and 
struggling against want of means—the spade without the 
dungfork—a hard and pitiless struggle; there plenty of 
manure-heaps, but wastefully and unevenly applied: here 
again is loss of time upon too close a minuteness and petti- 
ness of culture ; there too large and daring a system, which 
risks the whole space upon a single crop. Every variety 
and sub-variety of character is self-drawn and pictured on 
the soil—a photographic portrait of the cultivator. And 
so it is upon that great allotment-field—could one but as 
easily look over it—the farms spread, border-to-border, 
over the various geological systems of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland.” —Talpa. 


Tue Frourisnine Trapes or VeNicr.—Although 
the commerce and manufacturing industry of Venice has 
in general gone sadly to decay, yet there are trades still 
flourishing in full bloom, of which elsewhere people have 
little notion; namely, the business of the wig-maker, the 
money-changer, and the shoe-black. In the opinion of 
Von Rochau, the honourable guild of hair-dressers is, 
relatively to the population, twice as numerous as in Paris, 
and five times as numerous as in London; “and I venture 
to infer from this,” he says, “that there is something in 


the climate of Venice extremely favourable to baldness. 
The scarcely inferior numbers of the money-changers may 
be partly explained by the circumstance, that Venice lies 
on the frontiers between the kingdoms of paper currency 


and hard cash. But most inexplicable of all is the incre- 
dible number of professors of the noble art of shoe-blacking ; 
an art which can hardly be said to exist in many cities 
that might be supposed to stand far more in need of it. 
Venice is, perhaps, the cleanest town in the world; all the 
streets and roads are paved with marble; there is no car- 
riage, no dust, no mud brought in from a country road, no 
accumulation of refuse and garbage, for it all finds its way 
at once out of the windows into the canals; in short, with 
the best will in the world, it really seems impossible to get 
your shoes dirty ; and yet the shoe-blacks are ranning about 
in swarms, and, moreover, seem devoted to their art with 
a really passionate fanaticism. However immaculate and 
polished I considered my boots to be, I never succeeded in 
escaping their zealous services. One day I had the impru- 
dence to make my appearance on St. Mark’s Place with 
boots of really doubtful lustre. I might have foreseen the 
consequences. This time they did not ask me; but the 
first artist in blacking that caught sight of me, seized upon 
me, whether I would or not, and it was not till I had 
submitted to the operation iu all form that I recovered 
my liberty and was allowed to pursue my way.” 


BURIAL-PLACE oF THE TuRKS.—The principal place of 
sepulture for the Moslem population of Constantinople and 
its environs is at Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus, where there is a city of tombs that may almost 
contest the palm with the catacombs of Rome. The 
Turks, it appears, never forget that they are but “ camped 
in Europe ;” so that what was merely a bon mot for the 
Frank author of the saying, is to them a serious and every- 
day truth. Accordingly, almost all the more serious and 
patriotic Moslems who can afford it order in their wills 
that their remains should find burial in Asia, where, 
when the race of Othman again gives place in Europe 
to the Ghiaour, the hoof of no infidel’s charger will spurn 
their resting-place. 


Owners or Lanv.—It has been authoritatively stated 
that the owners of land in Britain do not number above 
250,000 out of a population of twenty millions, 


A Mosizm Ssrmon to Doas.—It is well known that 
at Constantinople, and most eastern cities, wild dogs prowl 
about fearlessly in gaunt and ravenous troops. Especially 
do they seem thoroughly at home in the Petit Champ des 
Mortes, as the inhabitants of Pera call a huge assemblage 
of tombs and barren mounds of gravel, among which they 
delight to promenade. Here grim, tawny monsters, that 
glare ferociously at the passer-by, lie basking in the sun, 
or range about in search of carrion. They are continually 
quarrelling among themselves; and when a stray cur 
belonging to one pack is caught trespassing on the hunt- 
‘ing-grounds of another horde, the growls of the prowlers 
thus intruded upon become terrific. Their number equals 
their fierceness; for it is not unusual to see fifty in a 
single troop. Yet, with all the howling and snarling of 
these dogs, it is very rare for a human being to be assailed 
by them. Hydrophobia being unknown, or at least very 
infrequent, in the East, the danger of leaving so many 
savage brutes at large is less than it would appear at first 
sight; and whenever they become too formidable by their 
numbers, some thousands of them are carried to a deso- 
late island in the Sea of Marmora, and cruelly left there 
to starve, three days’ provisions being placed within 
their reach, and a sermon on the duties of resigna- 
ogy endurance being preached to them by a devout 

ollah. 


New Patent DigGing-MacuHInE.—In a recent num- 
ber of this journal we expressed a hope that that agricul- 
tural desideratum, a steam-cultivator, might soon be 
invented. We are glad to learn that a machine some- 
what similar to that described in page 408 has been in use 
for some little time, worked, however, by horse-power. It 
consists essentially of several series of slender steel prongs, 
so shaped in curve and section as to penetrate the soil 
easily by the mere weight of the framing which contains 
them ; each series resembling the spokes of a wheel with- 
out the tyre, and all the wheels being caused to revolve by 
the draught of the horses, whilst embedded in the earth up 
to what may be called their naves. The spokes or prongs 
bring up the soil, and allow it to fall backward, thoroughly 
pulverised and mixed, in a form not unlike the backwater 
from a paddle-wheel. In the upper part of their revolu- 
tion they pass between a corresponding number of strong 
iron bars, which scrape away any earth or weeds adhering 
to them. Although, like all other tillage implements, it 
works best in dry weather, the digger was used with 
advantage during the late wet spring, when it was hardly 
possible to plough at all: it also clears itself well of 
any stones which it may pick out of the ground. It only 
requires four or five horses to work it when set to dig ten 
inches deep by three feet in width, being equal to four 
acres dug in a working-day of seven hours, in soils where 
it is rare to see less than three horses ploughing only one- 
fourth of that breadth to a depth of barely six inches; so 
that it is obvious that, apart from the superiority of the 
result, there is positive economy in the power applied. The 
“Digger” appears to be equally applicable to road-formation 
and excavating generally. It moves as much surface soil 
in a day as would require forty to sixty men with the 
spade. Where needful, it also clears itself well of any 
stones which it may pick out of the ground. 


TREASURES OF THE DEAD-LETTER Orricr.—It is 
estimated that there lies, from time to time, in the dead- 
letter office, undergoing the process of finding owners, 
some 11,0007. annually, in cash alone. On the 17th of July, 
1847, there were lying in this office bills of exchange for 
the immense sum of 40,4101. 


AnrTiricraLt BiossominG or Frowrrs.—The singular 
henomenon of the “instantaneous” blossoming of flowers 
as been exhibited at Brompton. Roses and geraniums 

placed in mould had a liquid composition poured on them, 





‘and blossomed in ten or fifteen minutes, 

















